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to trace the gradual progress of jurisprudence, both
public and private, from the rudest to the most refined
ages," This important branch of his labours he also
intended to give to the public, but he did not live to
fulfil his intention.

In the last part of his lectures he examined those
political regulations which are founded not upon justice,
but expediency, and considered the political institutions
relating to commerce, to finance, to ecclesiastical and
military establishments. " What he delivered on these
subjects contained the substance of the work he after-
wards published under the title of An Inquiry into the
Nature and Causes of the Wealth of Nations "

This was all that the world knew of Adam Smith's
lectures on jurisprudence and political economy, save
that at the end of his Theory of Moral Sentiments he
promised " another discourse " dealing with the general
principles of law and government, and with the different
revolutions they have undergone in the different ages
and periods of society, "not only in what concerns
justice, but in what concerns police, revenue, and arms,
and whatever else in the subject of law." On the first
section of his lectures Adam Smith never even promised
a book. He had no ambition to bring the kirk about
his ears. The second section took shape, as we have
seen, in the Theory of Moral Sentiments, after the publica-
tion of which in 1759 the plan of the lectures under-
went a change, the ethical part being compressed and
the economical part extended. The Wealth of Nations
covers the subject of police, revenue, and arms, aud so
executes the promise in part. "What remains," he
wrote in 1790, "the theory of Jurisprudence, which I
have long projected, I have hitherto been hindered